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250 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

A New Woed in an Old Poet 

Lines 97-100 of Spenser's Virgil's Gnat read as follows: 

Ne cares he if the fleece which him arayes 
Be not twice steeped in Assyrian dye; 
Ne glistering of golde which underlayes 
The summer beames doe blinde his gazing eye. 

The passage describes the luxuries for which the simple-minded 
but happy shepherd has no yearnings. Yet the little annotation 
we have on the last two lines is singularly inadequate, apparently 
because the passage has never been compared with the original. 
The only hint of meaning is a gloss upon underlay, which is said 
to mean 'diminish' (Globe Spenser), 'surpass' (Ohilds's and 
Dodge's editions), 'overpower, surpass' (Oxford). All references 
are to the single example in the Gnat. Such glosses would indi- 
cate that summer beames has been taken to mean 'beams of the 
sun in summer,' which the gold is thought of as ' surpassing,' or 
' diminishing ' as the Globe has it, the latter quite in conflict 
with the context. The verb underlay has then been interpreted 
wholly in relation to the supposed meaning of summer beames in 
this one place. 

How far this is from the sense intended may be seen from the 
Latin original, which reads in the edition Spenser had before him : 1 

si non Assyrio fuerint bis lauta colore 
Attalicis opibus data vellera, si nitor auri 
sub laqueare domus animum non tangit avarum. 

Now if we note that Spenser has omitted entirely Attalicis opibus 
data and has rather freely rendered some of the remaining words,, 
his translation emerges with ease. The expression " glistering of 
gold which underlayes the summer beames " is based on nitor auri 
sub laqueare domus, 'glitter of gold under the paneled or vaulted 
ceiling of the house.' The only word which can translate laqueare 
is summer beames as a compound in the sense of ' sumpter or sup- 
porting beams, girders,' and this is entirely justified altho the 
compound has not been recognized in Spenser glossaries. The 
fact that " doe blinde his gazing eye " is a little general for the 
Latin, tho partly made necessary by the rime, does not affect this 
explanation. The compound summer-beam seems to be found 
only in the Cent. Diet, and the Standard, tho summer (somer), 
summer-tree in this sense are common. That the word is as 

1 1 say Spenser had before him, because criticism has sometimes failed to 
consider the difference between the pseudo-Virgilian Gulex as Spenser knew 
it and the text as emended by later scholars. For example, in the above 
passage the text of Ribbeck reads fulgent, Schrader's emendation for fue- 
rint, and amgit where Bembo read temgit, and I am satisfied that Spenser's 
text had most of Bembo's readings. I hope before long to print a study of 
Spenser's poem in its relation to its original. 
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old as Spenser is attested by Cotgrave's sommier, ' a sumpter- 
horse, also the piece of timber called a summer.' In the sense of 
'pack-horse' it goes back to King Alisaunder 850, as noted by 
Skeat. The NED. does not yet cover that portion of the alphabet, 
and will perhaps give us other examples. 

As is now clear, underlay — doubtless used for rime instead of 
underlie — has been incorrectly glossed by Spenser editors to meet 
this one passage, since it means no more than we should expect, 
'underlie, lie under.' The word summer-beam, too, adequately 
represents Latin laqueare, altho it has hitherto not been reported 
in any literary use, so far as I can find. Thus a new word comes to 
light in the old poet, and another ghost word or ghost meaning — 
underlay 2 in an impossible sense — is laid to rest. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Western Reserve University. 
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Christianopolis : an Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century. 
Translated from the Latin of Johann Valentin Andreae, with an 
Historical Introduction, by Felix Emil Held (New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1916). In Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through, Miss Corner, who was reading Campanella's Civitas 
Solis, " asked Mr. Carmine why there were no Indian or Chinese 
Utopias." As a literary type the ' Ideal State ' has had a long and 
varied history, and a retrospective view of that history has, natur- 
ally enough, resulted in confident — and over-confident — judgments 
as to the national, political, or social conditions most favorable to 
the production of a utopia. That the type will long continue to be 
attractive and be held available for timely instruction is attested 
by the experience of Miss Corner and by the author of Erehwon. 
Bunning parallel with the normal course of the type, there may 
always be expected some continuation of the feeble line of the 
perverted form of the type, represented by Hall's Mundus Alter 
et Idem and the recent travesty entitled Upsidonia. It might be 
argued that the time is now ripe for a new utopia of the most 
instructive sort, philosophic, scientific, and practical in character. 
The suggestion for such a composition is given, it might be argued, 
in the wide-spread questioning of the social order; in the bewil- 
dering tolerance of theorizing and of experimentation in educa- 
tion and in economics; in the rapid readjustments of life to prac- 

2 TJnderlayes for underlies occurs in this passage only, and lays for lies 
only once in Spenser, that is Faerie Queene vi, viii, 49. 



